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actually was accorded to them. The first public recog- 
nition of the significance of their deed came from a man 
well-known to all friends of peace, in the shape of the 
following dispatch : " The Arbitration Group of the 
French Parliament express their heartiest thanks to the 
German miners who hastened to the rescue of their 
brethren in France, and congratulate them that, by this 
impressive manifestation in these days of mourning, they 
have confirmed the increasing solidarity which is bringing 
the nations nearer to each other. (Signed) D'Estour- 
nelles db Constant." 

Other French senators and deputies had special 
medals struck to honor the brave men. Modestly they 
declined an invitation to go to Paris, where special ova- 
tions were planned for them, just as they had not thought 
of interrupting their important work when the French 
Minister of the Interior, Clemenceau, had come to the 
entrance of the mine to have them introduced to him 
and express to them the thanks of his country. 

Nor did the Germans at home, usually very slow in 
recognizing acts of plain duty, fail to express their pride 
in their countrymen. The extraordinary honors accorded 
to them at home can only be explained as an expression 
of appreciation of the importance of the action in the 
furtherance of international amity. They were presented 
to the Emperor, by his special wish, and received medals ; 
they were the guests of the city of Krefeld, where this 
presentation took place ; the Hibernia Mining Company 
has granted them diplomas of honor and will erect a 
bronze tablet with their names inscribed. Of course, more 
substantial rewards were not lacking Now, the Singing 
Society of Dortmund, a city in the heart of the mining 
district, is preparing, on invitation, to participate in a con- 
cert in Paris for the benefit of the bereaved families of 
the French miners. In both the French and the German 
parliaments the events were the subject of discussion. 

The Nationalist Liberal, Mr. Hilbeck, said in the Prus- 
sian Diet : " With our colleagues I should not like to be 
backward in my recognition, in my praise of the German 
miners at present in Courrieres. Whoever has been 
under the necessity of assisting at such a catastrophe, 
either as a leader or as a miner, in wresting both dead 
and living from the hostile forces in the interior, knows 
that, in this atmosphere, with the carcasses of horses and 
the dead bodies of men, and in the galleries half-caved 
in, or threatening to break down, it requires more cour- 
age to undertake the work of rescue than to face an 
enemy in open battle. [Loud applause.] If these 
heroes of peace should return from their peaceful work 
decorated with the Iron Cross [the highest distinction in 
Germany for valor in battle], it would be but proper. For 
such work of peace, we have, unfortunately, no special 
distinction. . . ." 

Mr. Hilbek closed this speech as follows : " As pitiful a 
catastrophe as it is, as terrible a misfortune for those left 
behind, still there is one element of consolation. Such 
events make the strife of nationalities, of nations disap- 
pear ; such events bring men nearer to men, nation nearer 
to nation. It will make people think of what unites us, 
to work out in common the great problems of culture. 
It will, I hope, lead in times to come to the creation, in 
the common work for the highest that is set for men to 
do, of a better protection of our boundaries than we now 
have in cannon and bayonets." [Loud applause.] 



The miners themselves have repeatedly expressed 
their astonishment that so much has been made of their 
action. I am sure that of all the expressions of admi- 
ration and gratitude they have enjoyed none more 
than the greetings of the thirteen French miners who, after 
all, had saved their lives in consequence of the German 
efforts. As soon as they heard of the work of their for- 
eign comrades they sent the following dispatch : " The 
miners escaped from the catastrophe thank their Ger- 
man brethren from full hearts for their self-sacrifice and 
bravery." This telegram was followed by a letter, 
which in its touching simplicity needs no comment. 
Mr. N6my, the brave leader of the survivors, wrote: 
" To the German rescuers : How great was our joy 
when we heard that you had come to make a brave at- 
tempt to rescue us. We see, dear friends, that all race 
controversies disappear when it is a question of commit- 
ting an act of devotion. In our prison we spoke of war 
and asked ourselves for what reason they wanted to 
fight, but at our return into daylight we learned that you 
had come to our assistance. You see, dear friends, how 
great our joy has been ! We thank you from full hearts 
and should take pleasure in being permitted to show 
you our sincere gratitude. I shall do all in my power 
to be able to express our thanks personally and to tell 
you of our sufferings. Accept the assurance of our 
purest friendship. — For the Thirteen, Henri Nemy." 

Let us, in conclusion, see what lessons this great dis- 
aster has given us. In this dreadful hour of need the 
French forget all false national pride, and, in a moment 
when the political conditions seem to have heated the 
national passions to the point of bursting out into the 
flames of war, go for assistance to their old enemy, confi- 
dent that their demand will find a generous response. 
He who knows the history of Franco-German relations 
will not find it superfluous to call attention to this act of 
self-abnegation. Then there appears on the field the 
small corps of German miners ready to lay down their 
lives in the service of their French brethren. They 
exhibit all the supposedly military virtues — bravery, 
coolness in the face of deadly danger, persistence, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, discipline and efficient training 
lifted out of the butcheries of the battlefield into the 
sublime sphere of human brotherhood, exhibited, not 
under the lash of furious, blind passion, which de- 
grades men into beasts, but under the dictate of the 
highest duty, which exalts men to the highest possible 
level. Adding to this the well-known generosity of the 
French people, their admiration for human greatness 
and the expressions of their gratitude, are we not right 
in saying, " This little group of workingmen has gained a 
greater victory than did the vast armies of 1870?" 
These reconquered the provinces, and left behind them a 
nation full of hate and revenge; the others have con- 
quered forty millions of hearts filled with admiring 
remembrance and "grateful love. 



The Cost of a Battleship to Help the 
Famine=stricken Japanese. 

From the Boston Transcript, April 3. 
The people of the United States have been lately 
urged by President Roosevelt to make generous con- 
tributions in aid of the sufferers from famine in Japan. 
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We are told that the number threatened with starvation 
is beyond a million, and that the scenes witnessed in the 
famine districts are most pitiful. Meanwhile, we are 
slowly gathering some thousands of dollars largely in 
driblets. All this is no doubt excellent, and will do 
good, not merely in the form of relief to the sufferers, 
but also in strengthening the ties of sympathy between 
the two nations. 

It happens, however, just at the time of this pressing 
call in favor of Japan, that we read of a new appropria- 
tion submitted to Congress for the expenditure of ten 
millions of dollars to build the biggest battleship in the 
world. My proposal now is, that we ask Congress to 
pass a self-denying ordinance in the name of the humanity 
for which our President is so zealous. Let us give up 
the glory of the splendid ship and directly appropriate 
its cost to the Japanese people in their time of need. 
This vast sum would accomplish something by way of 
definite relief. It might even move the Japanese 
authorities also to cut off some of the colossal esti- 
mates which they are making for their army and 
navy,* in favor of their needy people. Who knows 
that the British government, moved by so novel an 
example, might not likewise devote as much as the 
cost of a gun -boat for the needs of suffering people, 
either in Japan or in their own Empire of India? 

I am well aware that constitutional objections might 
be raised against this use of the public money. I con- 
fess that I should have been moved by such objections 
in the middle of the last century, but I do not know of 
any authority to-day who can limit the possibilities of 
our American Congress in the expenditure of public 
money. When we may go to war, as in the case of 
Cuba, for the sake of the indulgence of our humanity ; 
when we may expend millions for patriotic exposition's, 
all the way from Portland, Ore., to Jamestown, Va. ; 
when we may erect costly buildings in little towns for 
the glory of estimable congressmen, and distribute seeds 
galore over the continent, who shall say that it is beyond 
the rights of the American people handsomely to ex- 
press their sympathy with their Japanese neighbors in 
their time of horrible distress? Especially if in per- 
forming this deed of mercy we deny ourselves the 
indulgence of a bit of military pomp. 

I am not sure that the plan proposed does not dis- 
tinctly fall within the constitutional provision of the 
"public defense." One of the nations against whose 
naval power alarmists are inclined to warn us is Japan. 
In fact, there is no other naval power to be concerned 
about in the Pacific Ocean. I am not one of those who 
take stock in these fears about the Japanese. Nothing but 
rank injustice and abuse on our part would ever, I be- 
lieve, provoke them to engage in war with us. But let 
us suppose for a moment that unfortunate misunder- 
standing should arise between the two peoples. It is 
simply inconceivable that a nation which had received 
our generous bounty in time of famine, at the expense 
of our heaviest warship, should meanly take advantage 
of the fact to do us injury. On the contrary, I believe 
that the fact of the denial of a new ship for ourselves, 
in favor of the suffering Japanese people, would do 



more than ten new battleships to make war with Japan 
impossible. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not advocate 
this splendid grant to alleviate the suffering of the 
Japanese for any political or mercenary motives. I 
merely call attention to the fact that every expression 
of humanity from one people to another is more ef- 
fective for the protection of the world than fortifica- 
tions and battleships. When, lately, German life-savers 
went to the rescue of French miners, that one act was 
worth for the public defense of both nations more than 
whole regiments of troops confronting one another on 
the frontier. I advocate such measures of public de- 
fense, not because they are economical as compared with 
the machines of war, but because they are humane and 
civilizing and tend to bind all the peoples of the world 
into one family of nations. Is my proposal altogether 
Utopian? Charles F. Dole. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 



*A bill has been introduced into the Japanese Parliament to increase 
the military forces fifty per cent.— Ed. 



Correspondence. 

THE NEUTRALIZATION OP " WEAKER PEOPLES." 

20 Central Street, 
Boston, April 23, 1906. 

Editor Advocate of Peace : The suggestion of 
the subject of the " neutralization " of nations to the 
Boston Peace Congress of 1904 was referred to the 
Berne Bureau for study and report. It does not seem 
to have been taken up there, perhaps, for the want of 
a protagonist for that definite idea. The neutralization 
of the sea or of the water-ways has an entirely differ- 
ent scope, and the arguments which prevailed to defeat 
its proposed recommendation at Lucerne have not the 
least pertinence to the proposal for neutralizing the 
territories of the " weaker peoples " in the way of 
being despoiled by covetous and powerful nations. 

Whatever may be thought of the considerations 
which affected the action of the majority of the Con- 
gress, it is not necessary to discuss in this connection 
whether the reduction of the incidental losses and 
sufferings of war to their lowest terms and the settle- 
ment of a code of rules for that monstrous and wicked 
game might not tend to perpetuate the practice of it 
and even seem to give it a certain sanction. 

The plan of creating neutralized territories, places of 
permanent peace, by consent of the great powers, can 
scarcely be objected to save by those who believe that 
the God who " hath made of one blood all nations of 
men" intended that this consanguinity should lead, 
not to comprehension, sympathy and help, but to the 
extinction by the dominant strains of all the feebler 
ones. The evolution of the national characteristics of 
peoples within " the bounds of their habitations," influ- 
enced by the peaceful intercourse, commercial, social or 
religious, of the " higher civilizations," must seem, it 
would appear, to those who love their fellow-men, to 
be the better way. It is without doubt the cheaper 
way, it is the scientific way, it is the Christian way. 
It would create channels of trade and discover new 
customers instead of interrupting one and destroying 
the other. It would preserve interesting and valuable 
types, to the value of which every ethnologist testifies, 
instead of extinguishing them. It would leave free the 



